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The Sins Contemporary Education 
PAGE SMITH 


today, one often hears such complaints these: 

students are practically illiterate. They can’t read intelligently 

write decently. Their grammar slipshod.” 

“Students today can’t spell punctuate.” 

“Our undergraduates have grounding the fundamentals.” 
The high schools, the professor’s argument generally runs, 
not teach the “fundamentals” any more. Just this fancy 
progressive education. Civics and social studies, automobile 
driver training, and ballroom dancing. And the professor must 
perforce struggle make for the failure the high schools 
instill those vague but omnipotent virtues, the fundamentals. 

The secondary-school teachers—or the professors prefer 
call them, the educationists—beset one side suspicious 
and often militant parents who sally forth battle the 
name the three R’s, and the other right-wing extrem- 
ists who abuse them for failing measure the American 
Legion’s standards national chauvinism, feel that they have 
been attacked from the rear those who should properly 
their The schoolteachers answer with not entirely 
unjustifiable bitterness that the professors with their researches, 
their articles learned journals, their endless and usually 
joyless monographs, ground out ensure their promotion, 
have respect for teaching art (or science), are insensi- 
tive the needs their students, and resent the inconsiderable 
demands made their time undergraduates. the pro- 
charge that the schools are turning out illiterates, they 
reply with barrages statistics intended prove that the 
graduates progressive schools are better educated and more 
intelligent than their traditional school counterparts. These 
statistics the professor waves aside. Statistics can prove any- 
thing. satisfied with the evidence that comes before his 
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eyes every week the form ineptly written and syntactically 
atrocious reports, essays, and examination papers. 

Observation good many college students has convinced 
that Jacques Barzun correct when states that they write 
neither much worse nor much better than they have always 
written. There are simply more them and their gram- 
matical inadequacies have kind cumulative effect the 
professor who knows his students only through papers sub- 
mitted large general courses. 

has been experience that students from preparatory 
schools which pride themselves giving their pupils intensive 
drilling the fundamentals grammar and composition are 
better, and indeed often worse these respects, than pro- 
gressively trained students. great eastern university 
encountered the most illiterate undergraduate experience. 
When this boy’s grammatical and stylistic shortcomings were 
pointed out him and was advised special remedial 
work, was indignant. argued hotly that had spent 
three and half years University with average mark 
and that had, moreover, won history prize School 
one New England’s best preparatory schools. 

And this was not isolated case. Perhaps third the 
senior honor students with whom worked while was tutor 
University were varying degrees illiterates, and large 
proportion these came from first-rate private schools. 
had any idea that memory might have betrayed me, 
mine, bright and able boy who graduated magna cum laude 
University The letter would disgrace high- 
school English student. single brief page there were six 
rather flagrant spelling errors and three grammatical errors. 
own school days had almost unremitting drill the “fun- 
damentals,” but those papers that survive would 
judged illiterate any proper standard. would certainly con- 
sider them today they were handed student, and 
would, suspect, have the alert block own 
conditioned reflex, “Un-hunh, another those progressively 
educated people with grounding the fundamentals.” 


matter the general illiteracy our American under- 
graduates not something that can glibly charged 
“progressive” education. own feeling that students, 
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general, not become literate until they become conscious 
the problem style, that say until they reach certain level 
intellectual maturity, and begin concerned with clari- 
fying and communicating their ideas. The problem certainly 
more psychological than technical one. amount 
pounding “the fundamentals” going produce good 
even adequate writing until the student himself feels the 
intractibility words and begins the endless, heart- 
breaking struggle force some kind meaning from them. 
With many student this point comes college, but college 
his professors are too busy indifferent give him the kind 
painstaking criticism and laborious correction which alone 
can any help him. 


cardinal sin the educationists does not lie their 

failure instill the fundamentals, nor their 
espousal social studies, although these are not infrequently 
vague and watery intellectual pablum making few demands 
the imagination and resourcefulness the superior student. 
Their sin not even their permissive dogma, their 
programs life adjustment, though such talk offensive 
those who cherish creative principle education. rather 
their weakness the very point where they profess 
most strong—their understanding education vital part 
the process achieving humanness. 

Perhaps can best make point personal anecdote. 
Not many months ago, through the well-intentioned offices 
elementary school devoted part the training teachers. 
The pupils this class had been studying the Pilgrims for 
several months, and expert colonial history was 
invited, suspect under duress, discuss the Pilgrims with 
the class. arrived during painting session, and the bright 
and capable young teacher charge the class took the occa- 
sion show around and explain what the students had been 
doing. had himself done good deal research the 
Pilgrims, and had directed the children numerous projects 
aimed learning through doing. The class had built unusu- 
ally faithful reproduction Pilgrim dwelling and had made 
various household objects similar those used the early 
New Englanders. All had been directed with imagination, and 
think that any visitor would have been impressed was. 
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While waited for the art class end, read batch 
student compositions various aspects Pilgrim life. had 
taught children the same age outstanding preparatory 
school and the work this class seemed definitely supe- 
rior, far one can measure such things. The young writers 
had impressive vocabularies, expressed themselves clearly and 
with imagination, and rated high grammar and punctuation 
—indeed, have seen many college students’ papers poorer 
quality. 

When came turn “go on” the teacher explained 
politely but firmly that contribution would limited 
answering questions fired the pupils. The questioning 
was one that was obviously familiar the children. They 
were completely self-assured and quite lacking any hesitation 
shyness. However, after few random queries became 
apparent that they had questions importance ask. And 
who should wonder? After slight pause one boy raised his 
hand and asked the teacher and his classmates might refer 
their notebooks. This permission given, the children with 
their notebooks before them began ask questions the 
answers which had been given them over the preceding 
months and duly recorded. girl asked what color clothes 
the Pilgrims wore. When replied that the conventional pic- 
ture them garbed somber black brown was false and 
that they wore clothes many different colors, some them 
quite gay, questioner read off list colors, implying 
her manner that was remiss not having given similar 
inventory. little boy after consulting his notebook asked 
what games the Pilgrim children played. After answered that 
they played many the games played children today such 
hop-scotch and ring-around-a-rosy, interrogator, the 
same spirit his classmate, read off list some eight nine 
typical childhood games. suddenly had the odd feeling that 
had wandered into Lilliputian dream world where group 
small savants was examining for Ph.D. degree and 
that was doing rather badly. 

one thing there was little question, the class was “par- 
ticipating” and enjoying itself. The boys and girls were quick 
and alert and vied with each other press questions me. 
indication from the teacher that “my” time was up, rallied 
weakly and attempted some closing comments the meaning 
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the Pilgrim experience contemporary America. had 
hardly opened mouth before audience was lost me. 
The children consulted their notebooks further, gazed with 
polite boredom out the window, slumped self-absorbed 
abstraction. realized that, least, far was concerned, 
their attention span was distressingly close zero. These chil- 
dren could talk with precocious glibness, but strongly suspect 
that they were constitutionally unable listen. 


hardly imagine more discomfited expert the end 
joust with these juvenile inquisitors, but was not 
wholly pique that inclined see this episode symbol 
what perhaps the most serious shortcoming “progres- 
sive” education. eight-year-old child not told about the 
world, rather encouraged find out about for himself 
and have the illusion that discovering it. led 
believe that his opinions are good his teacher’s indeed 
anyone else’s. Learning adventure which teacher and 
pupils have embarked together. The teacher not the author- 
ity, but fellow seeker. This attitude unquestionably makes 
learning more fun and produces many instances precocious 
assurance and easy confidence that the child master its 
world, and extension all the world. Now, commendable 
this attitude may terms such values adjustment, 
not, convinced, healthy perspective for most children 
who might better taught view learning what indeed 
is, slow, painful, endless, and laborious process; one that 
requires high degree self-discipline, patience, considerable 
humility, and great deal hard work. Perhaps above all 
true education requires the capacity listen. Whenever any- 
one, child adult, stops listening, stops being educated, 
however cleverly may talk. The person who cannot will 
not listen other voices, voices age, wisdom, 
authority, cannot educated the real sense the word. 

primary- and secondary-school education discouraging 
the discipline listening, doing its students great dis- 
service. Children who not listen unhappily not, when 
they get older, have much say. Oh, they have lot say 
about how things are and why and how they feel about all these 
things, but relatively little the way vigorous and original 
ideas growing out the ingestion certain number what 
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for want better word must, suppose, call facts. Thus 
college find good many glib, progressively educated 
students who talk great deal but say relatively little, and the 
more numerous silent types who dutifully take notes, memorize 
texts, and repeat what they have been told. The educationists 
would blame the colleges themselves for the latter type and the 
colleges are means guiltless, but then neither are the 
schools. The pupils who were encouraged talk when they 
should have been listening, now listen when they should 
talking. The schools, inviting every child sit judgment 
the world, have not created bold and independent minds but 
have produced, the one hand, the bright and superficial and, 
the other, the passively receptive. 


educational theory emphasizing the plasticity 
and creativity the child has enriched the learning 
experience countless pupils. But presumes too much when 
attempts rationalize its entire system the basis 
essentially naturalistic concept man and society. The fact 
that one understands great deal this obscure subject— 
the nature man—and the educators insist tying their 
theories psychology and sociology that even the 
moment are undergoing profound modifications, they will 
imperil all they have gained the last thirty years. The 
champions pragmatism will find themselves the beleaguered 
defenders new orthodoxy. 

can only hope spared this unhappy spectacle, for 
the battleground will the public school system the coun- 
try, and the principal sufferers will its pupils. With such 
prospect mind, might well for school and college 
teachers compose their unseemly vendetta, which less 
marked both sides patience and good will than rancor 
and dogmatism. Such reconciliation would require considerable 
concessions from both camps. Professors would have aban- 
don their pompous and patronizing attitude toward the schools 
and their administrators, and the educators, for their part, 
would have renounce some their cherished dogmas core 
curriculums and life adjustment. But who can doubt that the 
results would noble victory for those most affected our 
present divisions—the pupils our schools and our colleges 
around the country. [Vol. No. 
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The Insecurity Risk 


HARRY GRACE 


“SECURITY RISK” person who betrays information 
entrusted him. “insecurity risk” person who 
admits less information than actually has. Data 

attitudes toward different nations suggest that one-third the 
forty-seven students tested might insecurity risks. 

The research design might summarized briefly. Each 
student ranked his preference for ten nations: Brazil, Egypt, 
England, France, Germany, India, Japan, Nigeria, Norway, 
and Soviet Russia. also estimated how much “accurate 
knowledge and information” thought had about each 
nation. refer this his presumed knowledge about the 
nations. These two questionnaires were repeated after each 
student took factual information test about the nations. These 
tests provide the evidence for insecurity risk. 

One-third the students thought they knew most about 
the nations they liked most. They believed they knew least 
about nations they liked least. Thus, their presumed knowledge 
was related their preference linear manner. Two-thirds 
thought they knew more about nations they liked most least. 
They believed they knew least about nations they neither liked 
nor disliked. Thus, their presumed knowledge was curvilinear 
their preferences. previous article this magazine reports 
the analyses these two groups students. also suggests 
the implications for education the two patterns 
The differences between the two groups lay the students 
themselves, not the stimuli presented. The groups were 
equally informed about each nation measured the test 
factual information. This shown graphically Figure 
The linear group liked Germany significantly better than did 
the curvilinear group This itself measure 
insecurity. 

Both groups ranked Soviet Russia the nation they liked 
least (see Figure 1). Both groups had similar amount 


*Grace, “Education and the Reduction Prejudice,” 
XXXIII (October 13, 1954), pp. 

*Levels confidence according Festinger, “The Significance Difference 
between Means without Reference the Frequency Distribution Function,” Psychometrika, 
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Fig. triangular co-ordinate graph plotting the ranks Germany (G) 
and Soviet Russia (U) with reference actual information (1), presumed 
knowledge (K), and personal preference (L, reflected) 


actual information about Soviet Russia, but the linear group 
presumed significantly less knowledge about Soviet Russia than 
did the curvilinear group 


does this mean? editor Harper’s Magazine, 
the introduction article the Oppenheimer 
hearings, suggests that informed persons are becoming afraid 
make their convictions Evidence leads just far. 
After that, judgment must made, and judgments differ. 
But controversy does not threaten democracy. Informed men 
who not make their convictions known are threatening, 
however. The successful solution problem presupposes 
that all relevant information brought bear upon it. Success 
jeopardized when informed men not make their convic- 
tions known. These men are insecurity risks. 

Why does one-third class undergraduate college 
students, enrolled course human relations, react 
were ignorant Soviet Russia? factual test shows less 
informed about that controversial nation than the other two- 


The editors, “Personal and Harper’s 209 (October, 
14, 
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thirds the class. Actually, the class best informed about 
England, Germany, and Soviet Russia that order. 

The first answer may methodological. Another set 
nations, different information test, other students might yield 
diverse results. These empirical questions are being met 
research. addition, attitudes toward diseases and toward ages 
are being studied. The “fatal pause” cancer example 
the insecurity risk. Doctors define the “fatal pause” the 
delay between the time which the patient observes the symp- 
toms cancer and the time reports doctor confirm 
his suspicions. Fear cancer inhibits him from checking upon 
his suspicion. This failure risk insecurity often fatal. The 
insecurity risk probably not confined political attitudes. 

second answer pleads ignorance forgetfulness. The 
students may not have realized how informed they were. Yet 
they reported that the information test made them aware 
their knowledge. Would the picture change their results 
the information test were fed back them? Perhaps not. 
There natural feedback from any test. The groups did not 
differ their scores the American Council Education 
tests. Why then did one-third them not learn from their 
own tests? Certainly, person who does not know how much 
knows insecurity risk. 

Third, the point could made that, since Soviet Russia has 
essentially the status enemy, more information needed 
about it. Perhaps these students felt that facts about enemy 
are more difficult establish. They may overcautious, 
they may threatened Soviet Russia that they fear 
challenge Goliath. David challenged Goliath, yes, but inse- 
curity risks not have the courage their convictions. Over- 
cautiousness form insecurity. The overcautious driver 
contributes traffic accidents, because although capable, 
refuses drive well traffic permits. His poor judgment 
endangers his life and the lives others. Persons who claim 
uninformed because tension high are insecurity risks. 

fourth answer that these students may actively 
suppressing their information about Soviet Russia. This act- 
ually behavioral example the fear controversy. The 
idea that, one admits informed about Soviet Russia, 
may accused being pro-Soviet. popular language 
this takes the form, “It takes one know one.” Psychologically 
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more perilous than suppression repression. When insecurity 
buries convictions below the level consciousness, have 
most difficult educational task before us. Some, all, insecurity 
risks may repressing their knowledge. 


admit that persons who repress suppress 

information are insecurity risks. Further research may 
identify their motives more accurately. But must also argue 
include the ignorant, the forgetful, and the overcautious 
insecurity risks. Behaviorally, the immediate results are the 
same. All are informed men who admit information, who 
express conviction. the long-range view repression, 
suppression, and overcaution are descending order 
importance. 

The insecurity risk not new personality characteristic. 
The prototype found the Bible. Judas’ betrayal was flag- 
rant. But Peter’s betrayals were more insidious view his 
boasts and his unawareness defection. Finally, there was 
Pontius Pilate, who was informed man whose fear the 
crowd led him betray his own reason. Then now, the 
insecurity risk endangers the entire community. Mankind loses 
the service men who are informed and whose convictions 
could worth while only they expressed them. Now, how- 
ever, should able identify persons who exhibit such 
behavior. Once they are identified, should able 
re-educate them. 

The implications for education are stark. are truly 
peril the informed not respect their information. Who 
act wisely educated men not act their conviction? 
This not Platonic position. rather Hebraic. not 
argue for intellectual élite. argue that the educated 
fulfill their responsibility. Not Plato’s republic, but Solomon’s 
judgment! Even America only small percentage are 
college graduates. What does the future hold the educated 
hide the lamp knowledge beneath the bushel insecurity? 

Perhaps the insecurity risks among educated people are the 
source anti-intellectualism. Perhaps these insecurity risks 
provide the “kernel truth” about the ineffectiveness intel- 
lectuals—the kernel which makes educated people convenient 
targets attack. so, can identify and correct this malady. 

[Continued page 


Reportofthe 
Committee the Qualifications 
Foreign-Language Teachers 


STEPHEN FREEMAN 


The Northeastern Conference the Teaching 
Foreign Languages outgrowth the Yale-Barnard 
conferences, expanded include all foreign languages taught 
schools. Conference, supported part sixty uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states, dedicated the betterment the teaching 
modern and classical languages and their successful main- 
tenance the curriculum all levels, from the elementary 
the graduate school. The meeting held Brown Uni- 


versity April was attended eight hundred teachers 


Northeastern Conference the Teaching For- 

eign Languages this year appointed several committees 
study aspects foreign-language teaching. The 
assignment given the Committee the Qualifications 
Foreign-Language Teachers was survey the closely related 
problems the preparation, certification, placement, and super- 
vision the language teacher. The members Committee are: 


STEPHEN Middlebury College, Chairman 

Yale University 

Education 


Duncan University Pennsylvania 
Joun Vermont State Department Education 


The High School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts 


Education and Professional Standards 
The study modern foreign languages the public 
schools the United States very great and immediate 
importance the welfare the nation. The réle interna- 
tional leadership which the United States now forced 
assume demands that many its citizens possible shall 
skilled the languages other nations, and shall develop 


This introductory note adapted from letter from Mr. Freeman and “Meetings” 


and “Notes and News,” Modern Language Journal, XXXVIII (April and October, 1954), 
208 and 316. 
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better understanding the cultural patterns and thought 
processes our neighbors shrinking world. Competent 
foreign languages should therefore available 
all. 

The objectives the study foreign language are two- 
fold—the progressive acquisition skill and progressive 
intellectual experience. The study foreign language, 
when skillfully taught under proper conditions, provides new 
experience, progressively enlarging the pupil’s horizon through 
the introduction new medium communication and new 
culture pattern, and progressively adding his sense pleas- 
urable achievement. This experience involves the acquisition 
set skills which can become real mastery for professional 
use when practiced long enough. These skills include the in- 
creasing ability understand, speak, read, and write the foreign 
language, for greater profit and enjoyment such steadily 
expanding activities foreign travel, business, diplomacy, 
well for vocational and professional purposes. The intel- 
lectual experience includes understanding language, giv- 
ing the pupil new perspective English, and greater 
effectiveness expression. also includes gradually expand- 
ing knowledge foreign country—its geography, history, 
and culture—and consequence, better perspective 
American culture and more enlightened Americanism. When 
properly taught, the result foreign-language study can 
widened personal horizons, tolerance toward national and 
racial differences, and better international understanding. Lan- 
guage skills, like all practical skills, may never perfected, 
and may later forgotten, yet the enlarging and enriching 
results the cultural experience endure throughout life. 


the utmost importance that the teachers foreign 
languages adequately prepared lead their pupils the 
attainment these objectives. Many the men and women 
now teaching foreign languages our schools are well trained 
and effective. Unfortunately, there are also many teachers who 
are poorly prepared. They often not have real command 
the language itself, and have had little personal contact with 
the countries which the language spoken with their 
culture. Consequently, much the language instruction bad 
and fails achieve the desired results. 
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The worst obstacle the progress modern-language 
study has always been the lack properly qualified teachers. 
Since the First World War, standards certifying language 
teachers have improved but very little. Because the shortage 
teachers all fields, state certifying boards have had 
relax already low standards. was estimated early 1954 
that seventy-two thousand teachers were employed sub- 
standard emergency certificates all fields, increase 
two thousand over the previous year. The situation rapidly 
growing worse. Analysis birth statistics indicates rapid 
increase school population, and shortage half million 
teachers 1960. Even assuming change the enrollments 
language classes, the problem the poorly prepared lan- 
guage teacher very serious. Since the curve the school 
population mounting steeply, and since the American public 
better understands the increasing importance foreign- 
language study, the shortage well-trained teachers truly 
alarming. 

This Committee presents the following outline what 
considers proper qualifications for foreign-language 
teacher secondary school. 


QUALIFICATIONS— 


upright character, complete integrity, fit model for 
young people; and interesting, vibrant, well-adjusted personality, 
such will stimulate attention and interest the classroom. 

well-balanced liberal education, and thorough knowledge 
our own American culture, ensuring the ability correlate the 
intellectual experiences the pupils the classroom with their 
outside interests, and interpret wisely the complex patterns our 
twentieth century civilization. 

Reasonably correct pronunciation the foreign language. study 
phonetics will assist this. —The correctness the teacher’s pronun- 
ciation must habitual and natural; American patterns accent 
and intonation must completely surmounted. 

Considerable oral facility. This does not mean native fluency 
mere glibness with tourist phrases. The teacher should able 
make the language live for his pupils and conduct class discussion 
mature topics the foreign language. 

Systematic knowledge the grammar and syntax, acquired through 
advanced work grammar and style, and complete familiarity 
with the spoken and written idiom. 

acquaintance with philology and descriptive linguistics, from the 
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point view English well the foreign language, for 
greater effectiveness presenting grammar, vocabulary, and the 
contribution the foreign language English. 

Basic knowledge the foreign country, its geography, politics, eco- 
nomics, religion, social structure, extending beyond the superficial 
impressions tourist. Also, personal and genuine understanding 
the spirit the foreign literature through extensive reading its 
masterpieces. All this should possessed, not primarily order 
teach these subjects class, but ensure the teacher’s thorough 
understanding another great modern nation, and his ability 
show his pupils how that nation has contributed their cultural 
heritage and can enrich the experiences their own lives terms 
their own culture. 

Co-ordinated knowledge the history, principles, and methods 
education, and educational psychology, adequate give the 
teacher professional understanding his pupils, perception his 
general objectives, and realization the relationship between his 
subject and the other parts the curriculum. 

systematic introduction the special methods and techniques 
teaching languages. The teacher should familiar with recent 
progress the field, the most effective approaches, materials, and 
equipment. should know how use the tools for measuring and 
evaluating his effectiveness and the progress each pupil. The 
completely trained teacher should already have given proof, super- 
vised practice teaching, that can successful actual service. 


Language teachers elementary schools should have substantially 
the same training, except for less emphasis advanced grammar, lin- 
guistics, and literature; but with greater insistence child psychology 


and the techniques and methods teaching language small 
children. 


PROBLEMS 

Few liberal-arts colleges offer adequate co-ordinated pro- 
gram for prospective language teachers, including advanced work 
pronunciation, oral fluency, stylistics, civilization, language meth- 
odology. Such colleges commonly mingle the prospective language 
teachers with humanities majors and those pre-science and pre- 
doctoral programs. Few colleges and schools education consider 
their duty ascertain the effectiveness the subject-matter instruction, 
especially the language proficiency the prospective teacher. Only 
few the teachers’ colleges are able offer foreign languages beyond 
the intermediate level. This quite inadequate train language 
teacher properly, though graduates such colleges are often required 
teach languages. 

semester-hours the subject college may quite meaningless. 
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may and frequently does mean one year intermediate review gram- 
mar, with the rest the time devoted the reading literature, with 
lectures and discussions English. Increase semester-hour require- 
ments the subjects and education, that is, the fifth year, may 
likewise meaningless unless the program defined terms profes- 
sional need. 

Modern languages are usually taught the small high schools, 
not person who has majored one language, but person 
who has minored one. The most frequent situation that 
teacher with major English, and minor French Spanish 
Latin. often teaches two other subjects besides his major and his 
minor, and quite uninterested his language class. His actual train- 
ing the foreign language often little six twelve hours 
college work. 

Even prescribing program training proves ineffectual unless 
some check made the actual proficiency acquired. courses” 
means nothing, because the wide variations quality instruction. 
Qualifying oral and written tests may help the diagnosis. whom 
should they given? 

In-service training—extension courses, summer study, foreign 
travel and study—is vital for any teacher. Yet with two three 
different subjects, the teacher finds little incentive encouragement 
financial means for becoming expert the foreign language, when 


equal credit given for attending professional education courses every 
fourth year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


view the situation and problems just described, the Commit- 
tee makes the following recommendations. 

First, all institutions professing prepare teachers foreign 
languages should define and set specific programs for the selection 
and training prospective teachers, with the definite objective 
producing the best possible teachers. The programs should combine the 
features thorough liberal education, training the foreign-language 
skills and abilities, and professional training, outlined the qualifi- 
cations the foreign-language teacher. 

Second, certification language teachers state boards should 
based upon satisfactory completion such approved program 
accredited institution. The requirements for certification should 
include appraisal the candidate’s personal qualifications and the 
recommendation the institution which has studied, stating that 
adequately qualified all aspects foreign language and gives 
promise being successful teacher. 

Third, before such recommendation made, the institution should 
responsible for evaluating the qualifications and proficiency the 
candidate, the basis definite criteria, suitable tests, and other 
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methods selection and elimination. Proficiency any area should 
accepted, however, matter how acquired, whether concerns oral 
fluency, knowledge the foreign country, familiarity with profes- 
sional education techniques. mechanical device measuring 
competence only required semester-hours time spent class should 
discontinued. The acquisition qualification private study 
personal experience should accepted lieu points credits, 
when substantiated the proper means evaluation. 

Fourth, co-operation between schools colleges education and 
the language departments essential, since both should responsible 
for the production successful teacher and for his proper placement 
job. Neither can function satisfactorily without consulting the 
other; the recommendation already referred should made 
both jointly. 

Fifth, cases where the teacher must teach more than one subject 
and has only minor the foreign language, should recognized 
that language teaching requires special skills. Eighteen semester-hours 
college study its equivalent should the minimum requirement 
such cases. teacher with this minimum preparation not avail- 
able, would better delay the offering language class until 
one found, rather than allow the language badly taught 
person inadequately prepared. 

Sixth, in-service training should stressed and more generally 
required. the present circumstances, perhaps the one best hope 
improving language teaching. Teachers should encouraged, 
advances rank and pay and definite subsidies, improve their 
preparation its most deficient points, whether the language skills, 
professional education, general culture. the 
teacher holding emergency substandard certificate should 
made feel the urgent necessity bringing his qualifications 
standard. 

Seventh, the program required fifth year preparation, now 
becoming more common, should divided between language study and 
professional education according the needs the student. The total 
pattern the five years should examined, and the requirements 
should flexible. the language preparation the undergraduate 
program weak, greater stress should placed upon it; the converse 
likewise true. Basic competence the language should insisted 
upon, and until achieved, the language teacher should not per- 
mitted neglect favor more courses professional education 
other related subject-matter. 

Eighth, proper opportunities for the right sort practice teaching 
are scarce, and should developed. Required practice teaching should 
conducted the education and the language departments co- 
operating. should have the supervision and guidance expert 
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language teacher. possible, should done conjunction with 
course modern-language methodology. The purpose practice 
teaching train real classroom ability, eliminate the unfit under 
actual teaching conditions. mechanical requirement x-number 
clock hours practice teaching may quite meaningless. Properly 
supervised and administered, should adequate proof successful 
teacher. Conversely, should not required teacher who can 
present convincing proof, other than mere period experience, 
being successful classroom teacher. 

Ninth, recruitment future teachers the most critical task all. 
Students with the desired qualities heart and mind should identified 
early and persuaded consider language teaching profession. They 
should urged get least three years the language high school. 
Six years ought available for them, from Grade VII through 
Grade XII; and eventually they should able begin small 
children. 

The careful attention educators should given the 
preparation foreign-language teachers, for better language 
study national need, and the teacher basic effective 
instruction. [Vol. No. 


universities and colleges twenty states are co- 
operating with the Citizenship Education Project Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, teach future teachers 
all parts the United States how use communities 
for teaching good citizenship habits youth. 
The citizenship project was founded five years ago, with grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, improve and strengthen the 
teaching American citizenship public schools. One thou- 
sand five hundred junior and senior high schools six hundred 
cities and towns thirty-eight states are using the project 
guidance and materials center for improving local citizenship 


programs. 
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Negative and Non-Negative 


ARTHUR FOSHAY 


HEN children tell their teachers what “good citizen” 

is, when they work out standards for school con- 

duct, they ordinarily state the “good” negatively. 
good citizen, they imply, person who knows what avoid: 
talking the wrong time, noisily; bragging, insolence, 
messiness, tardiness. The statements made children are 
sharply focused: “Doesn’t drop paper the hall,” 
‘hog’ the ball,” “Doesn’t talk out However, when 
one asks children state positive behaviors—to answer the 
question, What does good citizen do? their responses are not 
nearly specific. They will say, “is kind,” “is considerate,” 
“Gs fair,” and the like. Moreover, most what they say 
response this question must called, not positive, but non- 
negative. They continue state what avoided; they 
are more familiar with don’ts than with the dos. 

This difference specificity between the negative and 
positive statements children great importance anyone 
interested improving children’s social attitudes. For 
children know what avoid specific terms, but know what 
value only general terms, they are plainly lacking the 
wherewithal build sound positive standards. learning 
expressed behavior, these children reflect little learning 
positive social behavior. 

This impression supported own experience. once 
conferred with the mother adolescent who was serious 
trouble school. Johnny good boy,” she said, her 
voice trembling. “He never gets trouble with the police.” 
Here was illustrated for the hopelessness the non- 
negative version citizenship. The boy was obviously adrift. 
His mother had helped him learn how “keep out trouble 
with the police,” but had neither helped him keep out 
trouble school, nor—and this was the tragedy it—had she 
helped him any way toward positive success school 
life out school. 

bring this because those expressing concern for the 
development moral and spiritual values seem overlook it. 
For long time, many have believed that public education 
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the United States should have something more direct say 
our young people about the moral component life than 
“Be quiet and read your book.” longer can rely the 
comfortable consensus expressed McGuffey it; have 
make our own directions. Apparently, have begin with 
children who have been taught that the good defined chiefly 
avoidance the bad; that know evil know good. 
This nonsense plagues them, and us. helps explain the drive 
toward meaningless conformity all show—the lack posi- 
tive, individual conviction. you cannot it, the realm 
moral value, you not know it. 

begin, then, with almost moral vacuum. Perhaps 
can learn begin the building positive moral values among 
children exploring with them see whether the term 
fits the facts, whether there are some positive 
behaviors they, and we, can accept representing goodness. 
Perhaps, too, can build more. One the great and difficult 
lessons for children how offer praise and support one 
another gracefully and accurately. Listen some ten-year-olds, 
sometime, trying congratulate classmate who has done 
something praiseworthy. The chances are they will self- 
conscious and awkward about it. But they are neither self- 
conscious nor awkward criticism order; the words come 
swift and sure, and gesture suits expression. Perhaps deliberate 
attention praise-giving skill order. Perhaps can 
rely more than normally the good sense the chil- 
dren, avoid bad taste and insincerity doing it, and see 
beyond the purely pragmatic function praise its moral 
recognition good others, and thus one’s 
self. 

Here Ohio State are giving direct attention these 
matters. Perhaps others will agree with that intelligent 
experimentation with the building positive moral values 
first-rank imperative. [Vol. No. 


The Wisconsin School the Air broadcasting program 
teach conversational French children the elementary 
school. Visit Mimi” heard each Tuesday 9:30 
Grades II, III, and 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Unusual Opportunity for Research 
now presents unusually fine opportunity for 


large-scale research the preparation elementary- 

school teachers. This due the fact that there are 
now operation the state number different plans 
preparation. 

There is, first all, the traditional four-year program 
following high-school graduation and leading the Bach- 
elor’s degree and the standard four-year provisional teacher’s 
certificate. This program offered thirty-four institutions, 
including state, municipal, church-related, and independent 
colleges and universities. 

second pattern represented the cadet program. This 
program leads the cadet provisional teacher’s certificate, 
which issued after two years approved training, valid 
for four years, and renewable upon evidence satisfactory 
teaching experience and the completion semester-hours 
credit applicable Bachelor’s degree elementary educa- 
tion. (For cadet certificates issued before September 1953, 
the requirement for renewal semester-hours.) Programs 
leading this certificate are offered twenty-four institutions 
different types. 

The cadet program has received strong impetus from the 
Scholarship Act passed the One-hundredth General Assem- 
bly. This provides scholarships $500 year, renewable for 
second year, for persons who prepare the cadet program 
and teach for least two years public schools the state. 
Four hundred ninety-five such scholarships were provided for 
and twice that number for doubt many 
persons who begin their teaching cadet certificate will 
eventually earn Bachelor’s degree and standard certificate. 

The emergency program worked out the Conference 
Deans Education the Five State Universities and put into 
effect the summer 1953 their institutions exhibits third 
pattern. Under this plan, college graduates received intro- 
ductory professional training the summer 1953, started 
teaching the following fall, and will complete their preparation 
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for the standard provisional certificate period twenty- 
four months, including two full years 

fourth pattern shown the Study-Service Curriculum 
recently put into effect Ohio State University. This program 
offers two options. The student who wishes prepare for 
elementary-school teaching only can four full years plus one 
college quarter qualify for the degree, Bachelor Science 
Education, and the standard provisional elementary teacher’s 
certificate. One who wishes prepare for both elementary- 
and secondary-school teaching can six full years qualify for 
the degree and for both provisional certificates. Under either 
option, the student begins full-time teaching two years from 
the time starts his college work.’ Since they begin teaching 
two years after starting this program, students are 
eligible for the state scholarships, which heretofore have been 
available only those the cadet program. 

Probably there are still other patterns teacher preparation 
operation the state, but the ones mentioned here provide 
considerable variety. All these conform the minimum 
standards prescribed the State Department Education. 
All include general-education courses, professional courses, and 
student teaching. They probably differ less widely their 
formal content than their patterns. The traditional program 
provides four years college work before the teacher goes 
onto the job. The emergency program provides professional 
training intermingled with two years teaching experience 
twenty-four—month period after the completion four-year 
college program. The cadet program and the new Study- 
Service Curriculum start the teacher the job after two years 
college work and provide for completing the second half 
the general and professional training while the teacher the 
job and summer sessions between school terms. 

this variety patterns that provides unique oppor- 
tunity for study their comparative effectiveness. This 


thesis project, although number theses might grow out 
[Continued page 


specific schemes training the different institutions vary somewhat. For 
description the scheme Ohio State University, see “The Emergency Program for the 
Preparation Elementary-School Teachers,” XXXII 
(September 16, 1954), pp. 

description this program, see New Study-Service Program,” 
TIONAL XXXIII (October 13, 1954), pp. 


READINGS 


Books 


Saving Children from Delinquency. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1953. pp. 

This book follow-up earlier one entitled and 
Human Nature, which was detailed examination the individual causes 
delinquency one hundred selected schoolboys. The book written 
essay style with the avowed intention stirring discussion present meth- 
ods handling delinquency well promoting effective methods for pre- 
venting delinquency. Special attention given family situations which set 
the stage for unhealthy social development, the school and the teacher 
social practitioner, the youth club, and the approved school. Mr. 
Stott says: 

The principle underlying treatment that delinquency any kind false adjust- 
ment life the result emotional malnutrition. Our objective, consequence, 
“build up” the patient’s personality the same way the body has built after 
physical malnutrition (page 147). 


believe that the outstandingly important emotional needs are twofold. all 
require aware ourselves effective, functioning organisms and must have 
secure membership small belonging-group within which are cherished and where 
trust and loyalty and mutual service are implicit. 

This view delinquency emotional malady has two far-reaching implications. 
The first that treatment must consist readjustment the whole life-situation such 
manner that these two major psychic needs find satisfaction (page 149). 


the emotional progress each boy must studied individually and systematically 

Psychology the Nursery School. Translated 
Charles Hannam. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1953. 144 

this book, written psychoanalytically oriented nursery-school 
teacher Germany, the functions and routines nursery schools and the 
effects pre-school children being part group are interpreted from 
the standpoint the unconscious needs the children. 

Being member outside group where each child equally placed 
may help free him from lifelong dependency—children can relieve their 
antagonisms and sibling jealousies neutral group with the help 
understanding adult with whom they are identified. 

The nursery-school program, conducted with the insights analyt- 
ically oriented teacher, enables child become member group 
constructive fashion. The friendly, gay atmosphere the school’s uninhibited 
conversation, play activities, and creative releases through music, drawing, and 
painting help relieve anxiety and tension and foster growth and confidence. 

Chapters brother-sister relationships, the expression child’s sex- 
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uality, erotically tinged friendships early childhood, the running 
nursery school, and play and occupations the school give many suggestions 
which enable the nursery-school teacher provide supportive and construc- 
tive environment for each child lives through the drama family life 
home with his parents and brothers and sisters. 

The importance child group outside the family clearly 
pictured, and many the suggestions will useful all teachers young 
children, whether they share the psychological biases the author not. 
The final chapter shows how nursery-school group with specially trained 
teachers can help disturbed child who having analytically oriented therapy. 

Winthrop College 


School Athletics: Problems and Policies. 
Washington, C.: National Education Association, 1954. pp. 
The news that the Educational Policies Commission was prepare 
statement school athletics was received with great joy persons who 
considered attention from serious educators this phase our educational 
program long overdue. was anticipated that such publication would 
clear, lucid, constructive, and well written Moral and Spiritual Values 
the Public Schools Education for All American Youth. 

regrettable note, therefore, that the document produced does not 
measure the previous high standard and, although helpful many 
respects, commits enough errors both omission and commission jeopardize 
its usefulness guide the development educational values competi- 
tive sport. 

Critiques and critics schoolboy sport are dime dozen. Seldom does 
responsible commission association (other than the professional associations 
physical education) have good word say about athletics, and 
this document barely exception. Although important affirmations are 
made the first chapter supporting athletics educational experience, 
page three said that “athletic programs not realize potential values 
fully they might.” From then on, the usual accusing finger shame 
pointed the emphasis upon false values, overemphasis upon winning, and 
glorification stars, and “eight [other] types bad practice are mentioned 
the paragraphs that follow.” 

This where thousands readers came in! has all been said many 
times before! cap all, the Commission recommends against all post- 
season tournaments and games among high-school teams (page 60) and has 
urged that all state athletic associations placed under the authority state 
departments public instruction. Those two recommendations alone have 
many eyebrow and produced abundant consternation among persons 
who are trying more thoughtfully good job harvesting the good 
the potentially valuable athletic programs. 

Nevertheless, the bulk the document well conceived. Substantial 
statements are made concerning the financing games, the preparation 
coaches, intramural sports, and athletics for girls. strong stand taken 
support the position that interscholastic football and basketball are unsuited 
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for boys and girls beneath the senior—high school level. The Commission 
writes with great sincerity its hope for more complete integration ath- 
letics with the rest the school program. The virtues the publication 
outweigh its faults far, leading one hope that some day the completely 
constructive publication will appear which will foster everyone appre- 


ciation the inherent worth athletics. 
OBERTEUFFER 


Frances Student Participation College Administration. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. pp. 

Frances Falvey presents comprehensive view student participation 
college administration from the theoretical standpoint. The author’s purpose 
was examine the present status and emergent trends student participation 
college administration, primarily the four-year liberal-arts college. The 
book presents description student participation exists today, but there 
attempt evaluate student participation college administration. This 
omission was planned but, the reviewer’s mind, seems defeat the 
purpose the study. 

One idea that was stressed was that students, faculty, and 
college administrators the direction community government the goal 
student participation (page 171). This idea seemed held 
important student The reviewer the opinion that the 
college-community concept such oversold. Although colleges that tend 
have college communities (for example, Antioch, Bennington, and on) 
have also become known for their student participation, cannot assumed 
that this type government best for true democratic student participation 
college The college-community government approach has 
very basic weakness because this type community artificial one. Little 
attention given the student participating college administration 
but gaining much his practical experience through supervised work with 
the larger community which will function the future. This point 
view seems worthy consideration, since more colleges can meet the criteria 
governing student participation administration the college-community 
government not considered goal. 

The author discusses some basic points difficulty developing student 
participation college administration from the student’s, the faculty’s, and 
the administration’s frame reference. She cites some examples college 
programs which students participated quite freely college administration. 
The book brings the reader date general information democratic 
administration and student participation; however, from practical point 
view, offers little the reader developing functional understanding 


this subject. 
HENDRICKSON 


The Democratic Classroom. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1954. pp. 

The approaches the democratic process classroom situa- 
tions which the author has included this small book serve well reinforce 
her position that the process dynamic and ever changing from situation 
situation. The four common elements which operate interfunctionally 
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she lists “identification need members the group, cooperative 
formulation plans through which satisfy the identified need, involvement 
action suggested the plan, and continual evaluation planning and 
action” (page 3). These four elements are amplified and illustrated four 
successive chapters. The convincing account how “one experience leads 
another” when teachers are aware possibilities for meeting needs and raising 
levels thinking will cause those who consider children’s immediate interests 
mere whims and passing fancies reconsider their point view (pages 
28-30). 

The importance planning element the democratic process 
developed illustrating its continuous redefining needs and altering 
programs action meet changed purposes. reading this discussion, 
people who see only virtue unalterable plans may begin question such 
position. Flexibility “Activating Plans” shown allow for intelligent 
choice determining ways working together for the solution problems. 
Thus, subject-matter and skills become essentials the sense that they are 
needed for moving ahead with immediate interests. Evaluating the demo- 
cratic process becomes down-to-earth matter teaching children make 
judgments “valuing” the things that are important them. Like planning, 
evaluating continuous process. can initiated students well 
teachers they learn examine their ways working and living together. 

“Every phase working cooperatively requires careful pre-planning 
the teacher” (page 101), writes the author her final chapter, ““The Teacher’s 
Development.” What she suggests that the pre-planning includes will surprise 
and perhaps alarm some teachers. the reviewer suggests the desirability 


important next book the author this one. 


The Work the New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. pp. 

This book broad coverage the work the general counselor. The 

stress upon three common principles underlying many types counseling 
activity rather than upon special methods for each. The author states these 
principles follows: 
First, counseling more matter what one perceives comprehends than what 
one says does Second, success counseling depends more upon personal quali- 
ties the counselor than upon correct use specified techniques Third, there are 
individual differences what counselors and how clients respond, that every 
interview actually unique experience (page viii). 


The chapter headings suggest the comprehensive scope the book: “The 
Counselor’s Function Modern Society,” “The Counseling Interview,” 
“The Use Records,” “The Question Diagnosis,” “The Use Tests” 
(there are two chapters devoted tests, which cover the application mental- 
testing principles the counselor’s work and the integration tests with 
the counseling process), Counselor’s Use Occupational Information,” 
“Psychotherapy,” Interviews,” School Counselor’s 
Place Total Personnel Program,” and Training Counselors,” 
and “The Significance Evaluation Studies.” 

The chapters are well written, and the illustrations and case material 
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interspersed throughout the context add their interest. The research sum- 
maries written the conclusion most the chapters are exceedingly 
valuable. They are the author’s attempt condense and evaluate all pertinent 
research material. She presents only data giving evidence for something, not 
just ideas points view. 

The Appendixes contain individual record form for university 
counseling center, brief case summaries following vocational counseling, inter- 
view notes, and listing thirteen selected reference books. The Bibli- 
ography contains 193 items. 

This book primarily for psychology students, textbook for first 
course counseling procedures, and special significance for persons plan- 
ning work colleges high schools. High-school teachers counselors 
other walks life will also find helpful reading this book. 


Letters Daughter. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1954. pp. 

This companion volume earlier book, Letters From 
its pages emerges the clear and compelling portrait impassioned soul 
wrestling with the sins the world Jacob once wrestled with the angel. 
Runes strikes out social injustice all its forms. Scorn for sham and 
pretense and for any failure grapple with social problems runs through 
every page. The only sin that perpetrated against one’s fellows. con- 
templative life egocentric when accompanied withdrawal from the main 
streams human existence. “He who grieves with the sufferings and pains 
those want may less philosopher but more man” (page 129). 

Frequent references the persecution the Jews lead some points 
lashing denunciations their “Christian tormentors.” The great and moving 
history the Judaic peoples reviewed and apostasy despised. would 
like shout from the rooftops and from the tops the highest mountains, 
shout all over the world: Jew—so what? Jew. Our shield 
clean, not theirs. don’t have ashamed Jews. they who 
ought ashamed that they are Christians” (page 24). 

But times the bitter, hard-hitting incisiveness gives away passage 
quiet beauty tempered tenderness and the touch the poet. Writing 
the nature immortality, the author says: 


Can you see China old obscure little teacher sitting the city gates with 
his brush and tiny set pages called Tao King: The Way Life? Thousands 
years have gone by; these pages will never vanish, 

Can you see Beethoven wandering twilight through the forests eastern Europe, 
his bosom the stormy music unheard melodies—songs that will never die? 

Can you see within the cathedral domes medieval Italy tall and bearded man 
high upon scaffold, his head close the ceiling—a head longer could hold erect 
because his work—creating thousand images Heavenly beauty that will never die? 

Can you see strange figure priestly cloak standing the rocks Mount Sinai, 
setting down the word the Lord that was resound from one end the earth the 
other—words the heavens that will never die? 

But the breath Eternity touches not only the great and the saintly and the heroic; 
touches every man and woman and every child some moments their lives. 
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some may come that wondrous feeling love and loyalty. some may come 
the serenity approaching death. some may come hour fortitude, sacrificing 
their lives for better world tomorrow. some may come dedicating one’s own 
existence beloved son brother friend. 

The ways immortality are mysterious and only unselfish devotion can guide 
there (pages 74-75). 


fortunate addition the book the use ancient Jewish legends 
selected with fine regard for appropriateness clinching point. telling 
example the story the prophet Elijah who supported the roof the 
widow’s house with his hand after the beam had been removed the evil 
Queen’s soldiers. 


And when they had put the beam back place the Queen’s messenger scolded the prophet 
and exclaimed “Elijah, why don’t you into the desert the other holy men who 
serve the Lord?” And the prophet answered him, “The Lord’s concern for the people, 
and concern serve the Lord, and there are people the desert” (pages 


Several letters are attacks psychoanalysis and fellow-Viennese named 
Freud. Runes tells how young man took “his best girl” discussion 
Freud Vienna and how she besought him escort her out the lecture 
hall “this dirty old man” (page 112). 

Some readers will find themselves theological disagreement with the 
author and others will feel that certain subjects (such psychoanalysis) are 
too quickly disposed with marked bias. But all will admit that here 
vital personality and one will fail moved his provocative and telling 


indictment “man’s inhumanity man.” 
Katuryn 


Mary F., W., compilers and editors. 
“Elementary Teachers Guide Free Curriculum Materials.” 11th ed. 
Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, 1954. pp. 

This volume contains compiled information valuable free educational 
materials: maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, recordings, 

lists 1,256 items all, over per cent which are new, and the sources 

from which they are available. “Teachers Helps” section offers aid the 

alert teacher guiding the pupils today’s classroom. 
The Guide useful tool for schools and stimulus the acquisition 
laboratory and library materials. should great help educators who 


recognize the importance keeping the curriculum close contact with 
contemporary life.” 


Films.” 14th ed. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, 1954. 
pp. 

ORKHEIMER, Mary F., “Educators Guide Free 
Slidefilms.” 6th ed. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, 
1954. pp. 

These companion volumes provide up-to-date systematized information 
about free films and slidefilms—educational, informational, and entertainment. 
Each annual edition completely revised supply the user with ency- 
clopedic professional service. 
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Both guidebooks present analyses large number films and slidefilms 
wide range subjects, with details concerning size, type, running time, 
availability, date release, conditions loan, and name and address 
agency. Films are classified according title, subject, and source. 

Superintendents and supervisors schools, visual-education directors, and 
teachers special curriculum areas should find this carefully selected catalogue 
films the greatest assistance planning educational programs. 


The Insecurity Risk 
[Continued from page 


Have you refrained from expressing your convictions based 
upon the evidence hand? times have. But must not 
who are informed speak up? How else can democracy func- 
tion wisely? Democracy derided “shared ignorance.” 
called the “lowest common denominator” intelligence. 
These remarks are true only when the educated people 
democracy fail risk insecurity. cannot prefer anonymity 
controversy. The loss democracy too great risk. 
Instead, who are informed, whoever may be, must risk 
insecurity advance democracy. [Vol. No. 


Unusual Opportunity for Research 
[Continued from page 217] 


it. the contrary, calls for attack large scale. 
steering committee, director, and sizable staff would 
needed over period several years. Substantial financial 
support from foundation some other source would 
required. 

But the need for research teacher education great 
and the situation favorable that some way ought found 
organize and carry through the study. Here rare oppor- 
tunity for some educational institution group, with the sup- 
port foundation, make outstanding contribution 
our knowledge most important field. 
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